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THE CENTRE OF A POLITICAL FURORE: MR. HENRY WALLACE, 
WHO HAS RESIGNED FOLLOWING A SPEECH ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Henry Wallace, the Secretary of Commerce, became the centre of a political | 
storm in the U.S.A. when he addressed a meeting of the Left-Wing Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee in New York on September 12. In his speech, which conflicted | 
with recent pronouncements by Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State, Mr. Wallace strongly 
criticised Britain, particularly for her ‘imperialistic policy’ in the Near East, and 


also the United States “get tough with Russia"’ policy. He advocated a softer 
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1946. 


THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
WHICH CAUSED WORLD-WIDE REACTION. 


attitude towards the U.S.S.R. President Truman had indicated his general approval 
of everything that Mr. Wallace intended to say, at a Press Conference on the day 
of the speech, but later he said his approval of the right of the Secretary of 
Commerce to deliver it did not mean that he had approved its contents. On 
September 20, President Truman asked Mr. Wallace for his resignation from the Cabinet 
and received it. He will be succeeded by Mr. Harriman. (Exclusive portrait by Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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“QIQUATTING”’ isan ugly word. It is an ugly thing, 

but it is an even uglier necessity. The worst 
material disaster, short of death, that can befall a 
man is to be hungry. The next is to be homeless. 
The “ squatters’’ are homeless. A few of them, 
possibly, are out for political mischief ; a few, perhaps, 
may even be worthless or undesirable characters. 
But the great majority are men, women and children, 
even dogs and cats, who have no home of their own 
and, after many months of agonised waiting, have 
occupied what appear to them to be unoccupied and 
occupiable premises. As there is scarcely a street in 
central London which does not contain such premises, 
it must be a very heartless or a very blind man who 
can blame them. 

That is the first fact that stands 
out. The second is that, for all the 
compelling reasons that have caused 
it, ‘‘ squatting ”’ is likely to remain an 
incident. In any other country but 
England it would probably become 
a revolution. It is a defiance of 
law and government by force, and, 
where such a defiance is based on 
a great human need and a great 
human urgency, revolution can 
normally be expected to follow. But 
England is a_ peculiar country, 
inhabited by peculiar people. They 
have governed themselves for so 
long that, from Duke to Coster- 
monger—if Costermonger can be 
said to represent the other end of 
the social see-saw to Duke—they 
unconsciously and instinctively 
identify themselves with their own 
Government. They do this even 
when they dislike that Government ; 
from Monday to Friday, so long as 
the orderly government of England 
is in no real danger of being over- 
thrown, they will blackguard their 
rulers and their rulers’ policies with 
the utmost vehemence; but if on 
Saturday those rulers, even through 
their own fault, are threatened with 
anarchy, they will rally round them 
to a man. There are, no doubt, 
Tory Dukes and Communist Coster- 
mongers—or, it may be, Communist 
Dukes and Tory Costermongers 
(in England these things are often 
the other way round)—who take 
a very poor view of the present 
Government and do not refrain 
from making that view known in 
their private and public occasions. 
Yet sooner than see government 
itself destroyed, though with a 
Government they detest, English 
Tories and, I strongly suspect, 
whatever their professed ideological 
tactics, nine out of ten English 


Government in the hour of incipient like’ 
anarchy. Wellington's adage, ‘‘ The 
King’s Government must be carried 
on,” is the. unspoken thought in 
such a crisis of every Englishman. 

To seize a house by physical force because one 
needs one is, constitutionally speaking, no better 
than seizing a purse by physical force. It is a 
reduction of social relationships to the arbitrament 
of personal violence; it is a negation of the most 
elementary principles of law and government. The 
‘ squatters "’ themselves, in their dire need, did not 
think of it in these terms when, under exhortation, they 
seized on the property of their fellow-subjects. Yet, 
as soon as, through the invisible and inevitable pres- 
sure of public opinion, they come to do so, it is morally 
certain that they will—for all their crying wrongs 
and the stubborn obstinacy of their race—bow to 
that pressure and obey the law. This will not be 
for any lack of native resolution, but because, being 
English, they are respecters of the law, even when 
that law is to their own detriment. Whatever the 
issue in the present imbroglio, the law will triumph, 


THE DEATH OF A GREAT ASTRONOMER AND PHYSICIST : 


of Sir James Hopwood Jeans. e po 
literary expression, so that his popular expositions of scienti 
jn 9 wot. . vee poe, such as “ The ber bs Around ~ [oon mgr 4 iy By —- wh. Mysterious bg ny 
. - . ms ublis! the following year, were enjoy y thousands of people who no knowledge of astronomy, for he 
Communists, would stand by that ouabe things astronomic within the range of the lay mind by the use of everyday similes. 

: the number of stars in the Universe to the number of raindrops falling on London on a day of heavy 
rain, and yet, he added, if you killed off all the wasps in Europe but three, Europe would still be, more densely 
i Born at Southport in 1877, Sir James Jeans was the son 
From Merchant Taylors’ School he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
Scholar in 1896. He was secretary of the Royal Society from 1919 until 1929, and President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society from 1925 till 1927. He was knighted in 1928, and was awarded the Order of Merit in 1939. 


populated with wasps than the Universe with stars. 
of a Parliamentary journalist. 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


one can be certain of that. Law can be altered in 
England more easily, probably, than in any other 
land ; but it cannot be broken with impunity. 

As the law will not suffer, and since, as a result, 
the lawful owners of the properties in question will 
recover in some form or other their lawful rights— 
such as they are—the injured persons in the case 
will continue to be the unfortunate “‘ squatters.’’ It 
was their injuries that first caused the law to be 
flouted ; and when the law has been, as it will be, 
vindicated, their great wrong will still remain un- 
redressed. It is imperative, therefore, that their 
injuries, and those of the millions like them, should 
be speedily righted; it is an inescapable obligation 





on all of us who are more happily circumstanced to 
see that they are. And the Minister responsible 
should be given overriding powers over other depart- 
ments to this urgent end. During the war it became 
a fashion to say that never again would we allow a 
moiety of our population to suffer the misery and 
degradation of being workless. Yet to-day we are 
allowing an even greater proportion of our people 
to suffer the misery and degradation of being homeless. 

The remedy is in the hands of Parliament. Members 
of Parliament should be something more than record- 
ing agents in- the hands of the permanent executive— 
they were returned to represent and redress the needs 
of the nation. After the feeding of the nation, the 
housing of the nation is the first of national needs. 
Whatever may be said in public, it is not being treated 
as such. Not only are large numbers of buildings 
under Government control still standing empty or 


SIR JAMES JEANS, WHO COMBINED LEARNING 
WITH THE RARE GIFT OF BRINGING THINGS ASTRONOMIC WITHIN THE RANGE OF THE LAY MIND. 
Science has been deprived of one of its outstanding astronomers and mathematicians by the death, on September 16, 


not only a pesetratng and original mind, but the rare gift of 
ic subjects made his name justly famous throughout 


virtually empty—for all sorts of less pressing reasons— 
but large numbers of building operatives are being 
employed on repairing and making ready premises for 
Government departments. No doubt there are all 
sorts of admirable administrative reasons for giving 
civil servants better and larger administrative pre- 
mises, just as there probably are for their retaining, 
while not using, other properties which they have 
acquired during the war. But those reasons cannot 
at present weight the balance against the overriding 
urgency of giving homeless men and women—many 
of whom have been fighting our battles—those homes 
on which the future, virtue and very existence of our 
race depend. No administration, however imposing 
on paper, can ever make up for 
the lack of a home. It is homes 
that make good, contented and 
efficient citizens; without homes 
there can be neither wealth nor 
power nor security for a nation. 
They are its first priority and its 
most precious asset. 

Perhaps the sum total of build- 
ings held to-day by our national 
bureaucracy, whether in present or 
merely in past or potential use, is 
so small compared with the national 
need that it amounts in reality to 
very little. Perhaps if 50 per cent. 
of such buildings were to be vacated 
to-morrow to make homes it would 
only be a drop in the great ocean 
of homelessness. I do not know, but 
I know this: that the occupation 
by the authorities of large numbers 
of empty buildings and huts is a fear- 
ful provocation to those who have 
no place of their own in which to 
live and bring up their families. 
And there are greater obstructions 
to the speedy provision of homes 
than the mere passive occupation 
of unused premises by an official 
*‘squatocracy.’’ Financial consider- 
ations, as so often in modern 
England, are being allowed to take 
precedence of considerations of real 
and human wealth. In order to 
balance the budget or conform to 
some shibboleth of supposed fiscal 
equity, the only possible induce- 
ment under our existing system 
to the building operative to work 
is being withheld by Government 
action. Under our present system, 
whatever might be the case under 
a Communist system, the only 
inducement to a normal man to 
work longer hours and put more 
‘into his work is the hope of earning 
more money for himself and his 
family. In this respect bricklayers 
are actuated by the same motives 
precisely as grocers or stockbrokers. 
Yet the harder a poor man works, 
the more he is expected to con- 
tribute to the common exchequer. 
And the rate of tax-increment on 
earned incomes is so steep in effect 
that the monetary incentive to work extra hours, 
in the building or any other field, has to-day 
become almost negligible. At a moment when almost 
everyone in England is tired, inadequately nourished 
and is suffering under a feeling of almost intolerable 
personal strain, and yet when hard work is clearly 
the only remedy for our aggregate ills, the man who 
wishes to work hard is told by the State—and almost 
with menaces—that, if he does so, the State will see 
to it that he is little better off than the man who 
prefers to do as little as possible. This is putting the 
financial cart before the human horse with a ven- 
geance, and is accountancy run mad. What we want 
in high places to-day is not accountancy but man- 
management—and conimon sense. It is for Parlia- 
ment and Ministers to take the bureaucratic bull 


For example, he 


~ by the horns and give it a sound shaking. They will 


have the whole country behind them if they do so. 





N.B.—-Rebroductions and quotations from ‘ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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IN ENGLAND DURING AN EVENTFUL WEEK: 
CEREMONIES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND DEPARTURES. 
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A SPEAKER ADDRESSING A COMMUNIST-ORGANISED 


‘* SQUATTERS’”’ MASS MEETING IN LEICESTER SQUARE, 
FOLLOWING THE MARCH OF DEMONSTRATORS FROM HYDE PARK, WHICH TOOK PLACE ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER I5. 


The Communist-organised “squatters” movement brought rapid developments. Following the Cabinet’s statement on its illegality, =A 
Br. Bevan, = ov 14, peter gen Nig local authorities that essential services were not to be supplied to ‘‘ squatters”; five THE END OF A COMMUNIST PROMISE : QUATTERS MOVING 
ommunist leaders were charged with conspiracy to incite persons to trespass on property; writs and injunctions were served THEIR FURNITURE OUT OF FOUNTAIN COURT, WESTMINSTER 
on “ squatters ”’ themselves; and on Sept. 17 the Kensington “ squatters’’ announced their intention to i ; righanie 
march out on Sept. 20. SF 


Patel oa : : es THE TWO CREWS OF THE VICKERS VIKING OF THE KING'S FLIGHT (SHOWN ELSEWHERE IN 
‘ — S THIS ISSUE) WHICH LEFT RECENTLY ON A PROVING FLIGHT TO SOUTH AFRICA, WITH 
ies ae 
WARSHIP, H.M.S. INDEFATIGABLE, HANDING COMMANDER, AIR COMMODORE &, H. 
OVER THE ENSIGN SHE WORE WHEN ENTERING TOKYO BAY IN AUGUST 1945, TO A POLICE 
OFFICER WHO RECEIVED IT 


THEIR 
THE COLOUR-PARTY OF HOLBORN’S ADOPTED 


FIELDEN (CENTRE, GOLD BRAID ON CAP), 


. 


- 
ON BEHALF OF THE MAYOR OF HOLBORN. 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE CENOTAPH SERVICE COMMEMORATING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

OF ARNHEM: MEN OF ARNHEM MARCHING DOWN WHITEHALL ON SEPTEMBER 17. 

On pages 350-351 we give pictures of the moving ceremonies with which the second anniversary of the hero 

Arnhem landing was commemorated at Arnhem itself. Im England, too, the day was the occasion of cere- 

PART IN AN ARNHEM monies, and in London fourteen members of the Parachute Regiment depdt, who took part in the battle, and 

— —— " neces twenty-two civilian members of the Old Comrades Association, marched to the Cenotaph and a wreat! 

LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN CROCKER AT was laid in memory of their fallen comrades. In Salisbury also the day was marked by a march-past of 

SALUTING-BASE (LEFT). 1400 airborne troops, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Crocker, G.O.C. Southern Command, took the saluje. 


SOME OF THE 1400 AIRBORNE TROOPS WHO TOOK 
PARADE IN SALISBURY, MARCHING PAST 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN SW 


TZERLAND: SCENES 


DURING 


PASSING 


UNDER A HUGE “Vv” MADE OF 
MR, 


WAY FROM GENEVA TO BERNE: 
FLOWERS : 
CHURCHILL ON HIS WAY TO THE CHATEAU LOHN. 


MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGING THE GREETINGS OF 
SWISS, WHO WAITED AT VANTAGE POINTS TO SEE HIM PASS IN THE SPECIAL TRAIN. 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


MR. CHURCHILL 


-* 


OPENING A TELEGRAM WHICH 
DURING HIS TRIUMPHAL 


REACHED 
RIDE, 


TEATIME AT THE CHATEAU LOHN: A GROUP IN THE GROUNDS. 
AFFAIRS ; 


M. ERNEST NOBS, FINANCE MINISTER ; 


- 
ww 
, 7 


(FROM L. TO R.) M. MAX PETITPIERRE, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
MR. CHURCHILL ; AND M. KARL KOBELT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATION. 


MR. CHURCHILL WITH HIS DAUGHTER, MISS MARY CHURCHILL, DRIVING TO THE CHATEAU 
ON HIS ARRIVAL IN BERNE, WHERE HE WAS WARMLY WELCOMED. 





LOHN MISS MARKY 


CHURCHILL EXPRESSES HER GRATITUDE TO HER HOST FOR THE WONDERFUL 
RECEPTION THEY HAD RECEIVED FROM THE PEOPLE OF BERNE. 
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STATESMAN’S TRIUMPHANT VISIT TO BERNE. 


JSIASTIC 


APPLAUDING MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL DURING HIS VISIT TO BERNE: A SECTION OF THE LARGE 


CROWD WHO LISTENED TO HIS ADDRESS AT THE TOWN HALL. 
SPEAKING TO A LARGE AUDIENCE FROM A BALCONY OF THE TOWN HALL: MR. CHURCHILL 


WITH THE STATE PRESIDENT OF BERNE AND (RIGHT) MISS MARY CHURCHILL. 


IREIGN 
ATION. 


’ 





DRIVING IN AN OPEN CAR PAST PICTURESQUE CHALETS AND ESCORTED BY MOTOR-CYCLISTS : 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ON HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


M®: WINSTON CHURCHILL arranged to fly home from Dubendorf airfield on 
September 20, thus concluding his visit to Switzerland, which has been notable for 
the enthusiastic reception accorded to him by the Swiss people everywhere. On Septem- 
ber 16 he arrived in Berne from Geneva and was driven in an open landau to the 
Chateau Lohn, where he stayed during his visit. The leading newspaper of Berne 
reminded its readers that: ‘‘ Mr. Churchill strove for them as well as for his own people, 
and it is thanks to him that the continued existence of the State has been vouchsafed 
to them.” Mr. Churchill was accompanied by his daughter, Miss Mary Churchill. On 
September 19 he addressed an audience of students in the great hall of Zirich University 


and called for a kind of United States of Europe and a close partnership between France 
and Germany. He ended his speech, which was received with close attention and BERNE HONOURS MR. CHURCHILL: THE GREAT STATESMAN DRIVING IN AN OPEN 


great applause, with the words: “ Therefore I say to you: ‘Let Europe arise.’ THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS ON HIS WAY TO THE TOWN HALL RECEPTION. 


LANDAU 
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H AERONAUTICAL OCCASIONS IN THE NEWS. 
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NAMING THE SPECIALLY EQUIPPED HALIFAX, ‘“* MERCURY ’’: MRS. ISABEL FAGAN BREAKS 
A BOTTLE ON THE AIRCRAFT’S UNDER-CARRIAGE BEFORE ITS EMPIRE FLIGHT. 

It was arranged that a special training mission from the R.A.F. Empire Radio School should leave 

England on September 19 to visit India, Australia and New Zealand. The flight is being made in a 

Halifax aircraft converted into a “flying classroom,”’ and the mission will demonstrate the latest radio 


as a ee and radar equipment and collect and collate material of interest in the development of radio training. 
A SPECIALLY EQUIPPED HALIFAX BOMBER, The technical specialists on the flight are headed by Air Commodore T. P. Fagan, commandant of the school. 


“ FLX¥ING CLASSROOM ’’: THE INTERIOR OF 


«* ™, 


A CIVIL AIR LINE’S “‘ WINGS”: THE EMBROIDERED BADGE A B.O.A.C. 


NAVIGATING OFFICER’S A B.O.A.C. STANDARD THE B.O.A.C. CAP BADGE FOR 
WORN BY A B.O.A,.C, PILOT ON HIS BLUE UNIFORM. 


EMBROIDERED HALF-WING. UNIFORM BUTTON. 
An exhibition of Industrial Design as applied to a modern Air Line opened at the Dorchester Hotel in London, on September 18. It 


included the presentation of the interior of the British Overseas Airways Corporation air-liner, the Avro Tudor II., and items which have 
been specially designed for B.O.A.C. to give the traveller a feeling of security, comfort and well-being. 


AIR CREWS. 


REPRESENTING THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW AIR AGE: THE PREPARING FOR THE ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA: A VICKERS VIKING AIRCRAFT OF THE KING'S FLIGHT AT NORTHOLT 
STANDARD BLUI UNIFORM SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR PRIOR TO THE START OF A PROVING FLIGHT UNDER AIR COMMODORE FE. H, FIELDEN TO THE DOMINION AS TRAINING 
WOMEN EMPLOYERS OF &RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS, FOR AIR- AND GROUND-CREWS, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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WA ” tush ri 
eons ANNO even nee . SIR SHAFA’AT AHMAD KHAN. MR. C. H. BHABHA. SYED ALI ZAHEER. 
GENERAL GOURAUD. \ Non-League Muslim. Parsee. Congress Muslim. 


The death occurred in Paris on Sep- In our issue of September 7 we published photographs of members of the new Indian Government. We show 
tember 16 of General Henri Gouraud, \ above photographs of three other Ministers which were not available then. Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
aged seventy-eight. One of the most Minister for Health, Education and Arts, the victim of a brutal attack in Simla, is recovering. Mr. Cooverji 
distinguished of the French generals who Hormusji Bhabha is Minister for Commerce, and Syed Ali Zaheer is Minister for Law, Post and Air. 

fought in World War I., he served in the 
French Army for 43 years. From 1924- 
1938 he was Military Governor of Paris. 
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MR. E. N. ADLER. 
The death occurred on September 15 of 
Mr. Elkan Nathan Adler, traveller and 
scholar, aged eighty-five. A solicitor by 
profession, and the son of a former Chief 
Rabbi, he had a priceless collection of 
Hebraica and Judaica. He published a 
number of books, mainly on Jewish topics. 
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\ CANON A. C. DEANE. 
The death occurred on September 15 of Canon 
Anthony Charles Deane, Chaplain to the King, | 
\ aged seventy-six. He had been a canon of | 
St. George’s, Windsor, from 1929, and Steward \ 
since 1931. A writer and broadcaster on eccle- 
siastical history and theology, he also published 

several volumes of light verse. 


FATHER G. B. JANSSENS. 
Father G. B. Janssens, a Belgian, has been 
unanimously elected the new meral of the 
Jesuits. Born in 1889, he entered the Society of 
\ Jesus in 1907. As Provincial of Northern Belgium \\ 
\ during the German occupation, Father Janssens i} 
was renowned for his unbending attitude towards \} 
the enemy. 
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— SIR HUBERT RANCE, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF BURMA, TAKING 
THE OATH OF OFFICE AT GOVERNMENT. HOUSE, RANGOON. 


\ Sir Hubert Elvin Rance, the new Governor of Burma in succession to Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, was sworn in on August 31. He left this country by air on 
August 26, accompanied by his A.D.C., Captain D. H Baynham. He was chief 
civil affairs officer in Burma for about twelve months during the er occupation, 

and for his outstanding services in that post was awarded the C.B. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANT RBU RY (RIGHT) 1s 
THE RT. REV. LESLIE OWEN (RIGHT). HONOURED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Rt. Rev. Leslie Owen was enthroned Bishop of Lincoln ‘ The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, who has been 
in Le Cathedral on apron dl 18. oes \ = nor red PRESIDENT TRUMAN GREETING FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY | visiting Canada ong Oe U.S.A., recently received the honorary 
of seeking rmission to enter the cathedral by knocking on ISE AS 5 q degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Pennsylvania 
the Great West Door with his pastoral staff, the Bishop : on wee eee See” Our photograph shows him betore the ceremony with the 
was inducted and installed Field Marshal Lord Montgomery concluded his ew visit to the United States on former U.S. Senator G. W. Pepper, a trustee of the University. 

sine CSS September 19, when he left Washington airport for London. While he was in } \.. : Ps < , : wong feast. 
’ Washington he was received at the White House by President Truman, and discussed 
the campaign in the Pacific with Fleet-Admiral Nimitz, U.S. Chief of Naval Staff. 


HE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN ° 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. N. KENNEDY. » | LORD REITH. ! | LIBUT.-GENERAL SIR F. A. M. BROWNING. ‘ MR. T. A. SHONE. 
Major-General Sir John Kennedy has been | | Lord Reith has been appointed chairman of } Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Browning took } The first High Commissioner for the United 
appointed Governor of Southern Rhodesia in \ the Commonwealth Communications Council, | up his appointment as Military Secretary to } | Kingdom in India to be appointed is Mr. Terence A 
succession to the late Admiral Sir Campbell Tait. ) which will shortly become the Commonwealth | the Secretary of State for Waron September 16. {| | Shone, who will take up his duties in November 
He is fifty-three, and was Assistant Chief of the 4 | e 
Imperial General Staff from 1943-45. In 1940 } ot Cable and Wireless, Ltd., into national { n 1944. His wife is Daphne du Maurier, Y in 1919, has been Minister to Syria and 
he served in France as C.R.A. of the 52nd Division ownershir Lord Reith is fifty-seven ' the well-known novelist. Lebanon since 1944 


Telecommunications Board on the passing } He is fifty and became Chief of Staff, S.E.A.C., } Mr. Shone, who entered the diplomatic servi 


the 


seven 
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A LILLIPUTIAN “BROOKLANDS”: MODEL CAR RACING AT STANBRIDGE. 
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F one can assume that 
Dean Swift would 
ever have become recon- 
ciled to the internal com- 
bustion engine, one might 
safely judge that he would 
have been enchanted by 
the monthly spectacle at 
Stanbridge Aerodrome, 
near Leighton Buzzard, 
where the British Model 
Motor Club hold their 
monthly meet. There, on 
a concrete saucer, the 
** Brooklands "’ of Lilliput, 
model cars, each some 
18 in. long with petrol 
engines that are miracles 
of delicate precision, race 
at speeds that seem 
well-nigh incredible. This 
sport, which is already 
well established in the 
States, where model cars 
have reached 100 m.p.h., 
seems likely to spread in 


this country, where the \ ‘a : a ge Rice + aie Soa 


Bri t ish Club has at presen t ) SR EE TTT TE 


100 enthusiastic members OFF TO A FLYING START: MR. ZERE GETS HIS HORNET OFF ON THE 
of both sexes. i. MODEL CAR CLUB TRACK AT STANBRIDGE AERODROME. 
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GULLIVER RACES IN BROBDINGNAG: SPECTATORS AT A BRITISH MODEL 
CAR CLUB MEET, WATCHING ONE OF THE CARS ON THE TRACK. 
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WHERE MINIATURE CARS REACH REMARKABLE SPEEDS: A VIEW OF A BRITISH MODEL CAR CLUB MEET, SHOWING SPECTATORS AT THE * SAUCER” TRACK 
ON THE STANBRIDGE AERODROME NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD. THE MODEL CARS ARE ATTACHED BY A WIRE TO THE CENTRAL PIN, 
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" ’ 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND MADE BY ITS OWNER: MR. C. E, SMITH’S mopeL } A CLOSE-UP OF THE “ BLACK WASP,” OWNED BY MRS. WAINWRIGHT AND A REGULAR 
CAR, ONE OF THE COMPETITORS IN THE STANBRIDGE ** SAUCER.” \ COMPETITOR IN THE CLUB MEE > SHOWING THE LAY-OUT OF THE ENGINE, 
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AT STANBRIDC >: MR. A. F. WEAVER ADJUSTING HIS E.R.A. MODEL } | SPEED-KINGS OF LILLIPUT: MR. V. MIDDLETON (LEFT) AND MR. ZERE IN THE pits } 
CAR. NOTE FOR SCALE THE BOTTLE OF LIGHTER FUEL TO THE LEFT. t WITH THEIR MODEL CARS AT THE BRITISH MODEL CAR CLUB MEET. ; 
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BRITISH INDUSTRY ACCEPTS THE (‘gam 
POST-WAR CHALLENGE : 
“BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT” EXHIBITION. 
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ies 7 + CO MOONE: MEE GERNED WHEE A COMPACT DUFAY FILM PROJECTOR: MADE FROM 
\ TAKE TWELVE PICTURES, 4 X 4 CMS. INTERSECTING PIECES WHICH CAN BE TAKEN APART. 
A LARGE-SCREEN TELEVISION SET: ONE OF THE MANY 
NEW POST-WAR DESIGNS. 
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ING MACHINE: SO LIGHT vavaveuvuasnannnnananenansnnnnnanaaessuseusennsanannesnennenen ae — 


THAT IT CAN BE CARRIED 
WITH EASE. 





HE importance of the 
“Britain Can Make 

It’’ Exhibition . at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
is shown by the fact that 
the King arranged to open 
it on September 24. The 
selection of the goods dis- 
played has been made by the 
Council of Industrial Design, 
which has been solely respon- 
sible for the exhibition. 
The first question which 


everybody will ask, “* When : Bt ; Has wg aoe eee 
will these goods be on sale 5 at ree eS. a7 ; 
to the British public ?”’ has Tee ; aC : 


been answered by the ; d : 4 
organisers, who have affixed : ‘ || ae 
a label to each exhibit 2 : : : ‘ ; ; . 
indicating whether (a) it is | 





on sale now; (b) on sale 
by the end of this year; 
(c) on sale next year; or ; 
(d) on sale in the distant 
future. Only small sections 
have been allotted to 
category (d). This Exhibi- 
tion is not only a revelation { 
of some of the pleasanter 
goods for which people have 
been waiting, but shows that 
British goods are outstand- 
ing in the excellence and 
modernity of their design. 


‘HE BICYCLE OF THE 
FUTURE: A STREAMLINED 
MACHINE MADE OF PRESSED sea -- oanentnianananiaanananionemamteeensanell 
y $ 
AOY WHICH INCLUDES A VASE IN CLEAR FLINT GLASS: DESIGNED BY JAMES HOGAN 
Many SNMOVATION. AND MADE AT THE WHITEFRIARS GLASS WORKS. 
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AST week I dealt with the despatch* on 
the Battle of Britain from the point of 

view of the preparation and organisation, 
though glancing forward to some of the prob- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


Sept. 28, 1946 


Debden, North Weald, Hornchurch, Biggin 
Hill and Kenley—that is to say, the great 
part of No. rr Fighter Group, R.A.F. The 
feature of the heavy anti-aircraft defence was 
four main “ gun-defended areas,” at Harwich, 


lems and results described by Lord Dowding DOWDING ON THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN (l.), seth oad date af the Thain Seen. dea 


in the second part, which covers the battle 
itself. He divides this into four phases: the 
attack on convoys and ports or other objec- 
tives on the coast; the attack on inland 
fighter airfields ; the attack on London ; and 


the fighter-bomber stage, in which the target was of minor 
importance and altogether subsidiary to the aim of drawing 
up the British fighters, though this aim was to some extent 
present throughout. He pays tribute to the versatility of 
the German methods, especially as regards tactical forma- 
tions, and has warm praise for Air Vice Marshal K. R. 


Park (now Air Chief Marshal Sir Keith Park) for 
the manner in which he adjusted his tactics and 
methods of interception to meet each new develop- 
ment. He commanded No. 11 Group, which, as 
stated in the last article, covered south-eastern 
England and bore the brunt of the fighting. In 
the first stage the damage inflicted on the convoys 
was not very heavy. Three advanced airfields, 
Manston, Hawkinge and Lympne, were so badly 
damaged that they were temporarily abandoned. 
When the enemy switched to the inland airfields 
in the second phase, the damage was serious, and 
the effect on communications and ground organisa- 
tion was generally underestimated. Fortunately, the 
Germans shifted to the third phase before realising 
to what extent their efforts had been successful. 

For aircraft the main form of protection was 
dispersal. The Commander-in-Chief asked for small 
splinter-proof pens for single aircraft, but was offered 
only pens for groups of three. (Here one asks 
whether he could not have gone ahead with his 
scheme on his own initiative and reported after- 
wards, but this question cannot be answered without 
knowledge of his powers over expenditure and 
employment of labour.) Units were relieved of 
major repairs, damaged aircraft being flown or sent 
by road to repair depéts with the co-operation of 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production. In the first two 
phases of the battle relatively little damage was 
done in respect of war production, the exceptions 
being a day attack on the Spitfire works at 
Southampton and another on the Brooklands sheds, 
where Hurricanes were assembled and _ tested. 
“ About this time ""—a phrase which is rather too 
common, seeing that a despatch should be above 
all an exact record of events—Fighter Command 
received a welcome reinforcement when one 
Canadian, one Czech and two Polish squadrons 
became fit for active operations, and the first Polish 
squadron in No. 11 Group shot down more hostile 
aircraft in its first month than were destroyed by 
any other squadron in the same period. In my 
earlier article the system of reliefs between No. 11 
Group and less threatened areas was briefly 
described. It was well that the north was not 
entirely stripped; for, on August 15 the enemy, 
to test whether it had been, sent big forces up to 
Yorkshire and Newcastle, escorted by Me. r110’s, 
though Me. 109'’s could not cover the distance. 
His bombers received a drubbing which Lord 
Dowding considers must have had a depressing 
effect upon his High Command. 

The third phase, the attack on London, was the 
most critical. Lord Dowding does not expressly 
mention the first daylight break-through to the 
dock area, which was the precursor to the heavy 
night bombing; but the climax came later, on 
September 15, when the Germans put forth their 
maximum effort and lost 185 aircraft to 
fighters and guns. This was something they 
could not face, and by the end of the month 
they went over to the fourth phase, in which 
a proportion of the Me.’s themselves acted 
as bombers. The damage caused by bombs 
in this phase is described as trivial, but the 
bombing could not be ignored, and the tactics 
proved to be the most difficult of all to counter. 
Spitfires, flying alone or in pairs, at maximum 
height, were used for reconnaissance, the most 
essential thing being to discover which 
formations carried bombs and which did not. 
The apparent ratio of losses in British favour 
dropped considerably, but in reality the change 
may not have been so great, since the fighting 
was at such altitudes that the victor could 
not see the victim crash. This is one of the 
subjects on which information from Germany 
may now be available, but it is to be 
remembered that the despatch is dated 
August 20, 1941. At all events, the enemy 
could not keep it up. The fourth phage lasted 
approximately a month, and at the end of 
October the enemy gave up his attempts to 
wear down Fighter Command. The Battle 
of Britain, properly speaking, was over. 

After some comments on the “ harmonisa- 
tion " of the guns of an eight-gun fighter and 
the distribution of various types of ammunition 
between the guns, which there is hardly space 
to discuss, the despatch goes on to deal with 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Lord Dowding turned to the Army for help, and General 
Pile released some of his precious radiolocation sets ; but 
practical results—as one remembers too well—were dis- 
appointing. This was partly because the sets carried in 
aircraft proved capricious and partly because the Blenheim 
night-fighters were slow and deficient in fire-power. Progress 





THE UNVEILING OF AN INSCRIPTION WHICH COMMEMORATES THE AIR FORCE 
DEAD OF WORLD WAR II. ON THE ROYAL AIR FORCE MEMORIAL: A VIEW 
OF THE CEREMONY ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


On September 15—the date chosen to commemorate the Battle of Britain—a service of 
thanksgiving was held in Westminster Abbey, and this was followed by a ceremony at 
the Royal Air Force Memorial on the Thames Embankment, where Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Lord Trenchard unveiled an inscription added below that commemorating the 
dead of the First World War. The inscription reads: ‘‘ This inscription is added in 
remembrance of those men and women of the Air Force of Every Part of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire who Gave their Lives, 1939-1945.” short service was 
conducted by the Chaplain-in-Chief of the R.A.F., the Rev. J. A. Jagoe. On the previous 
day some 300 aircraft flew over London to mark the sixth anniversary of the Battle. 





Dover. In addition, heavy anti-aircraft guns 
were employed for the defence of certain 
airfields. Vulnerable points such as airfields, 
docks, oil dep6ts, magazines and factories were 


defended by light anti-aircraft guns, the most important 
being the Bofors 40-mm. Searchlights were distributed in 
single-light stations at about 6000 yards’ spacing throughout 
the area, closer in some cases on the coast and in 
defended areas.”” The type was the 9o-cm. projector, but 
in the late summer and autumn the 150-cm. was intro- 


gun- 


duced and at the same time the number of up-to- 
date and efficient sound-locators increased. Each 
site was equipped with a single anti-aircraft light 
machine-gun to deal with low-flying aircraft and 
for ground defence. One would not have imagined 
that this would have been of great value, but, in fact, 
during the four months twenty-three hostile aircraft 
were destroyed by light machine-guns, nearly all on 
searchlight sites, though in a few instances those on 
heavy anti-aircraft sites took a share in the work. 

The backbone of the artillery defence was pro- 
vided by the heavy anti-aircraft guns (4°5, 3°7 and 
the old 3-in.). They had to deal with targets of all 
types, the most important being, of course, solid 
formations of bombers. They accounted for some 
7o per cent. of all the hostile aircraft destroyed 
during the Battle of Britain by ground weapons, 
the figure being 221 during the months July to 
October inclusive. It is, however, significant that 
only eighteen aircraft out of this total were 
destroyed by night, though it must also be remem- 
bered that there was little night activity on the 
enemy’s part until September. But in addition to 
the function of destroying or damaging hostile air- 
craft, the heavy guns also broke up formations, thus 
enabling the R.A.F. to attack smaller groups of 
bombers ; weakened the accuracy of bombing by 
compelling the aircraft to take avoiding action; 
and indicated the whereabouts of formations to our 
own fighters by means of shell-bursts. The Bofors 
and other light anti-aircraft guns obtained their 
best targets when hostile aircraft, usually in small 
numbers, made dive-bombing or low-level attacks 
on vulnerable points. Here, next to that of 
destruction or disablement of the attacking aircraft, 
the object was to prevent accuracy in bombing by 
forcing them to pull out of their dive earlier than 
they would otherwise have done. Emphasis is laid 
on the quickness of thought and action required to 
deal with fleeting targets, but the despatch does 
not add—perhaps it could not be expected to— 
that the Bofors was a rather clumsy weapon to 
get on to a really low-flying aircraft. 

In the late war the development of military 
equipment of all kinds was rapid, but in no depart- 
ment so swift as in air warfare. The aircraft of 
which Lord Dowding writes had disappeared by the 
end of the war. The Spitfire and the Me. ro9 may 
have borne the same names, but those of 1945 
were very different from those of 1940. The gallant 
Hurricane, the chief destroyer of hostile bombers 
in the Battle of Britain, passed out of production 
altogether before the close. Still more striking 
was the advance made in the various “ gadgets,”’ 
especially those connected with radar. The whole 
technique of night interception improved enormously. 
And yet, whatever the loss inflicted, the night 
bomber could not be kept out. Even when the 
Luftwaffe was nearing final defeat early in 
1944, the fighter-bombers were able to carry 
out an offensive by night which, though repre- 
senting but the merest fraction of the weight 
of the night attack directed against Germany, 
caused a good deal of damage and the fraying 
of nerves in this country. It was fortunate 
indeed for us that Germany’s main night- 
bombing offensive was launched before the era 
of the heavier bombs, and even with the bombs 
then used no one can now say what would have 
been the result if the offensive had been main- 
tained, instead of being first spread out to longer 
intervals and then broken off in consequence 
of Hitler’s decision to attack Russia instead. 

Interest in the might-have-been should not, 
however, be allowed to blur the hard facts of 
history. However great may have been the 
danger of the night-bombing campaign, that of 
the attacks by day which mainly characterised 
the Battle of Britain was more immediate and 
sharper, The Germans knew what they were 
about, and no threat which they could have 
held over this country and its people could 
have been as insistent as that which they 
actually created, the breaking of the back of 
Fighter Command. The despatch leaves the 
impression that this threat was averted by a 
margin narrower than has commonly been sup- 
posed. Skilful and prudent leadership played a 
great part in the victory, and the name of Lord 
Dowding in particular will ever be associated 


night interception. Defence against the first AT THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER HELD BY BATTLE OF BRITAIN PILOTS IN LONDON ON with this aspect of it. But in a struggle of this 
substantial night attack, in early June, was SEPTEMBER 15: (L. TOR.) AIR CHIEF MARSHAL LORD DOWDING, A.-O.-C.-IN-C., FIGHTER COMMAND _ nature even more than in most battles, the final 
successful, but the enemy at once realised that DURING THE BATTLE; AIR MARSHAL SIR JAMES ROBB, WHO REPRESENTED H.M. THE  jssue must depend upon the skill and gallantry 


he must fly at heights which would render KING AT THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL CEREMONY; AND GROUP CAPTAIN DOUGLAS BADER. 


the searchlights ineffective. The detachments 


laboured under a second handicap which prevented them 
from approaching the results achieved late in the First 
World War: the greatly increased speed of the modern 
bomber, which made the angular distance to be allowed 
for to cover the lag in the transmission of the bomber's 
position by sound-locator too great for practical purposes. 


* Supplement to “The London Gasette" of September 10, 1946. 


was made in various directions, but night interception 
was still more or less in an experimental stage when Lord 
Dowding left Fighter Command. 

As an appendix to the despatch there is an interesting 
report on the 6th Anti-Aircraft Division, Anti-Aircraft 
Command, Its area coincided with the R.A.F. sectors of 





of the combatants. The pilots of Fighter 
Command triumphed over a foe of the stoutest 


calibre, over brave, experienced and confident fighter pilots 
whose standard sihgle-seater fighter was in most respects the 
equal of their own best. Nothing of all that has been written 
and spoken of their victory exaggerates its magnificence. But 
perhaps the simplest.words are best. We may say that it was a 
victory of the spirit as well as a victory won by force of arms. 


(Published by H.M. Stationery Office; Price 2s.) 
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HOME NEWS RECORDED IN PICTURES: 
EVENTS SEEN BY THE CAMERA. 


AGROUND ON THE GOODWINS: THE 7000-TON AMERICAN STEAMER HELENA MODJESKA ; SHOWING 
HER DECK CARGO OF VEHICLES INTENDED FOR THE U.S. ZONE OF OCCUPATION IN GERMANY. 
DEMOLISHED IN SPITE OF THE HOUSING SHORTAGE: CHARLTON, A VILLAGE NEAR AN ae '9000-sne hea . Hel Modiesk hich = Papen » ith , h 
e -ton American steamer Helena jeska, which was bound for Bremerhaven with a cargo for the 
AIRCRAFT FACTORY AT BRISTOL, LEVELLED TO THE GROUND be MARE WAY FOR A United States zone in Germany, went aground on the Goodwins on September 12. The crew were taken off 
RUNWAY FOR THE GIANT BRABAZON AIR-LINER. by the Walmer lifeboat, as it was feared that the ship would break up, her sides having buckled and the 
engines having been lifted from their beds. Attempts were made to tow 
her off the sands by six tugs, but they were unsuccessful. 


A BRONZE BUST OF H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECENTLY 
COMPLETED BY SIR WILLIAM REID DICK, 


AGRICULTURE ASSISTS INDUSTRY: TAKING “LUGS” EXPERIMENTAL LIGHTING IN OLD BOND _ STREET, 
OF TEASEL HEADS TO THE DRYING SHED READY FOR LONDON : THE TUBULAR FLUORESCENT LAMPS TURNING vee & He aes ye oa is eek “ae 
w EY ARE NIGHT INTO DAY DURING A RECENT TEST — THIS is bust of Princess Elizabeth by Sir William Reid Dick was commissione 
DISPATEN 70 LEEDS AND BRADFORD, WHERE Th . by the King in June, and is to go to Buckingham Palace, where there are already 
USED FOR DRESSING CLOTH—-AN UNUSUAL CROP. LIGHTING IS ACHIEVED AT ABOUT THREE-FIFTHS OF busts of ,* King and Queen by the same sculptor. The Princess gave 
PRE-WAR CONSUMPTION. seven sittings, each lasting an hour and a quarter, and made no stipulations 

as to how she should pose or what she should wear. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF SWISS PLANNING AND BUILDING: MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
INSPECTING A MODEL OF THE BASLE MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL. 


The Exhibition of Swiss Planning and Building at the Royal Institute of British Architects in Portland A FEAT OF STRENGTH WHICH IS REALLY QUITE EASY! THE FRONT OF A BEDFORD TRUCK 


rom we open anes ener 2. an ePeegen ra ey A # By LIFTED CLEAR OF THE GROUND AT A MOTOR EXHIBITION AT LUTON; BUT IT IS AN INFLATED 
unravaged by ca. danas ae-anees evant are building for work, for recreation and for housing. DUMMY VEHICLE OF RUBBER, USED TO DECEIVE AIRCRAFT DURING THE WAR. 
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BRINGING THE GLAMOUR OF THE BALLET TO A HOME AUDIENCE: |TEL 
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PLAYING FOR THE TELEVISED “LES SYLPHIDES,"" AND SEEING IT FOR THE FIRST TIME : 
THE COVENT GARDEN ORCHESTRA, WHOSE VIEW IS USUALLY OBSCURED. 


DURING THE TELEVISION OF “LES SYLPHIDES”’: A CAMERA ROLLING IN FOR A CLOSE-UP OF THE 
NEW YORK BALLET DURING THEIR PERFORMANCE OF ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF BALLETS. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK BALLET WATCHING A PERFORMANCE OF “ON STAGE” IN A MONITOR 
SCREEN IN THE STUDIO AT ALEXANDRA PALACE, WHILE WAITING THEIR OWN TURN TO PERFORM. 


ALLET, the art-form which has made the greatest advances in popularity in recent years, 

and Television, the art and publicity medium of the future, were recently combined 

when the company of the Ballet Theatre of New York paid a visit to Alexandra Palace and 

performed for television the two ballets ‘ Les Sylphides" and ‘‘ On Stage." The Company, 

which is a young one, was fresh from its triumphant season at Covent Garden, where it 

followed the Sadler's Wells Company. Its programme at Alexandra Palace was sharply con- 

trasted, as ‘On Stage" is one of the modern American genre pieces in which the Company 

has both specialised and broken new ground, whereas “ Les Sylphides"" is a Fokine ballet, 

first performed in 1908 and repeated in Paris in 1909 with a cast which included Pavlova, 

Karsavina and Nijinsky, and is perhaps the loveliest and most poetical! of all ballets. One of 

. the oddest features of this television performance is that the Covent Garden Orchestra, which had 

LUCIA CHASE, DIRECTOR AND ONE OF THE PREMIERES DANSEUSES OF THE NEW played for the Company throughout their season, at last saw the dancers perform. At the 
YORK BALLET, WITH THE CORPS DE BALLET DURING A TELEVISED PERFORMANCE Opera House their view is always obscured by the form of the orchestra pit. 
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:>|TELEVISING “LES SYLPHIDES” AT ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
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PERHAPS THE LOVELIEST AND MOST NOSTALGIC BALLET OF ALL TIME, ‘LES SYLPHIDES’’ BEING PERFORMED BY THE BALLET THEATRE OF NEW YORK COMPANY BEFORE THE TELEVISION 
CAMERAS AT ALEXANDRA PALACE: THE CORPS DE BALLET AND CHIEF DANCERS IN AN ENSEMBLE. 


ny 





DANCING BEFORE AN UNSEEN AUDIENCE OF THOUSANDS THE ROLE CREATED BY NIJINSKY IN 1909: JOHN KRIZA, ONE OF THE PREMIERS DANSEURS OF THE BALLET THEATRE 
OF NEW YORK, WITH THE CORPS DE BALLET DURING A TELEVISED PERFORMANCE OF “LES SYLPHIDES"' AT ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
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A GREAT BATTLE COMMEMORATED: 
MEMORIALS FOR THE MEN OF ARNHEM. 


04 


(LEFT.) QUEEN 
WILHELMINA 
OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 
LAYING A 
WREATH AT 
THE FOOT OF 
THE AIRBORNE 
DIVISION 
MEMORIAL, 
WHICH COM- 
MEMORATES 
THE LANDING 
AND HEROIC 
BATTLE OF 
ARNHEM. 


| Seana shee 
as we 


(" ansan DAY PILGRIMS ON THE SITE OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE WHERE THE 


LAST STAND FOR THE BRIDGE WAS MADE: AN DAY OF aa 


{ MANY MEMORIES. 
4 


AMON NE AAA 


INCIDENT IN A 


UATE LEACH NOMAL NEANNBEAL EOIN 
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IST AIRBORNE DIVISION LAYING A WREATH AT THE BROKEN 
MEMORIAL TO THEIR COMRADES AT ARNHEM BRIDGE, 
RIGHT, QUEEN WILHELMINA (IN A FUR COAT), 


PILLAR 
AT THE 


OF THE 
FORMS THE 


MEN 
WHICH 


aR, pee i 


September 17, the second anniversary of the landing of the Ist Airborne Division 
in the neighbourhood of Arnhem and the opening of one of the most heroic 
battles of the war, was commemorated both in England and in Holland. Here 
we show some of the moving scenes in a day of noble ceremonies in and about 
the town of Arnhem. The first and perhaps the most intimate of the ceremonies 
occurred early in the day, when the members of the pilgrimage from Britain, 


ONE OF THE MOST 
BUNCHES OF FLOWERS WAITING BESIDE SOME OF THE 1400 GRAVES OF BRITISH AIRBORNE MEN IN 


AMON OANA OI 


MOVING INCIDENTS IN A DAY OF NOBLE CEREMONIES: 


OOSTERBEEK CEMETERY. 


HOMAGE TO THE DUTCH RESISTANCE : ARNHEM DAY PILGRIMS MOVING PAST THE ARNHEM MEMORIAL 
THE DUTCH UNDERGROUND HEROES WHO FELL BETWEEN ROTTERDAM AND THE LIBERATION. 


asenenen: eenenvevesst soaenassennnericanenesesesseeases tsb tebetes _ posennssi”™ 


relatives and comrades of the Men of Arnhem, visited the Oosterbeek Cemetery. 
It is here that about 1400 British soldiers who perished in the battle are buried. 
During the ceremony Dutch children stood with bunches of flowers beside the 
graves, marked with plain white crosses, some’ of which bear a name but others 
only the word ‘‘ Unknown." After a simple service, during which familiar hymns 
were sung in both Dutch and English, the children laid these flowers on the 


DUTCH CHILDREN WITH 


THE 
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A DAY OF MOVING CEREMONIES: 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO ARNHEM. 


pan 


sat 


HOLLAND'S TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF ARNHEM: THE SCENE DURING THE | 
UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL AT HARTENSTEIN, SITE OF THE AIRBORNE H.Q. 
DURING THE GREAT LANDING, 


ens gssseses 


mon DETAIL OF PART OF THE SCULPTURED PLINTH OF THE HARTENSTEIN MEMORIAL 
B GENERAL URQUHART 

THE COMMANDER OF THE IST AIRBORNE DIVISION mpg fea pos pe jot py Base 2 ’ TO THE MEN OF THE IST AIRBORNE DIVISION, UNVEILED ON THE SECOND 

AFTER LAYING A WREATH AT 00 . ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE, 


V0 Seeuaantagttin se sonasbeengnctetes-sessebsonsseessrisy ones vebvantet serene anseasube anaentnrenresss/-scneenan sett ste en anenacsesepesseasscaseseerecsssecsseanieneanessettersecisesstesesetere 


SALUTING 


LO NCLERN AEA SINAAE SOE NOONE AE NLEAEEELB ELEN NLN RENEE LEE NEALE ESO AENAAIEE ALLENNA AOC ATN A me 


by the presence of Queen Wilhelmina. It is beside the Arnhem Bridge and 
! commemorates the heroic last stand made there two years ago. It is formed by 
stein Memorial, a plain cenotaph of brick, with a sculptured plinth showing a broken column taken from one ot the town's old buildings. During the various 
British soldiers and Dutch civilians, was unveiled. This memorial stands on the ceremonies all speakers spoke of the Anglo-Dutch comradeship which had arisen 
site of the headquarters of the Ist Airborne Division during the battle. In the from the battle, and General Urquhart, replying for the pilgrims, said how 
afternoon another memorial was unveiled, and this ceremony, too, was honoured keenly this bond of friendship, born of the common struggle, was valued. 


graves. Later in the morning, in the presence of Queeg Wilhelmina and Major- 
General Urquhart, Commander of the Ist Airborne Division in 1944, the Harten- 
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SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRES: A NEW PRODUCT OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
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PRODUCING JEWELS FROM CHEMICALS: A BATTERY OF FURNACES IN WHICH THE 
BOULES, OR SAPPHIRE CRYSTALS, ARE FORMED WITHIN THE SPACE OF FIVE HOURS. 


THE FORMATION OF A SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL: THE GLOWING MASS ~ COOKING” IN A FURNACE 
AT A TEMPERATURE OF 2000 DEGREES CENTIGRADE. 


SPLITTING A SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL BY TAPPING IT WITH A HAMMER-——-A CURRENT OF 
AIR IN THE FURNACE RUNS DOWN THE CENTRE AND PREPARES THE CRYSTAL FOR 
THIS OPERATION, 


SAPPHIRE STRIPS PREPARED FOR GRINDING (CENTRE) AND (LEFT) THE CRYSTAL SLICED 
AND PREPARED FOR CUTTING INTO STRIPS. 





A FURTHER STAGE IN THE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC INDUSTRIAL JEWELS: OPERATING THE PRODUCTS OF A NEW BRITISH INDUSTRY: COMPLETED SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRES SHOWING 
A BATTERY OF POLISHING MACHINES. THE ‘“‘v”’ BEARING WHICH HAS BEEN CHECKED FOR ACCURACY UNDER A HIGH-POWER LENS. 
During the late war a new industry was established in Britain—the manufacture of batteries of furnaces were soon working full time turning out synthetic gems for 
synthetic jewels—which had previously been entirely in the hands of the Germans, precision instruments, watches, knife-edges, compasses, altimeters, artificial horizons, 
French and Swiss. With the fall of France supplies to this country were suddenly and other urgently needed equipment. On these pages we illustrate how synthetic 
cut off and British scientists were asked to solve the problem. The result was that sapphires are produced by feeding aluminium oxide through an oxy-hydrogen flame. 

[Continued opposite. 
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INDUSTRIAL JEWELS MADE IN THE LABORATORY: (CENTRE ; ON WATCH GLASS) THE POWDER FROM WHICH THE SAPPHIRES 
ARE FORMED ; SPLIT CRYSTALS AND OTHER SHAPES. 
Continued.) 


The powder fuses and then solidifies into shapes resembling stalagmites. Each crystal 2000 degrees Centigrade. The production of a single sapphire in the furnace takes from 
is split into two parts and is then cut into the required sizes. The formation of the 4} to 5 hours; the crystal, known as a boule, being from 2} to 3 in. long and § in. 
sapphire crystal takes place in a boule furnace which is kept at a temperature of in diameter. The surfaces of the crystal are then ground and it is tested. 
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]* in a damp forest of the Southern Hemisphere, in 
South Africa, Australia or South America, you should 
chance to grub about among decaying wood lying on the 
ground, under stones or under: the bark of fallen trees, 
in fact, in the kind of places frequented by woodlice in 
this country, you might stumble upon one of the most 
extraordinary animals living to-day. The first intro- 
duction may be one or two jets, or a spray, of a milky- 
white fluid shot out from a crevice for a distance of three 
to twelve inches, which solidifies instantly into sticky 
white threads that adhere most tenaciously to the fingers. 
Then you know you have found Peripatus, an animal 
which forms a link, that would otherwise be missing, 
between the soft-bodied Annelid worms, on the one hand, 
and the hard-skinned Arthropods, insects, spiders and 
centipedes, on the other. A zoological curiosity which 
appears to have persisted, with remarkably little change, 
for countless millions of years. To the zoologist, the 
structure and 
mode of life of 
Peripatus offer a 
mixture of ex- 
tremely primitive 
and very ad- 
vanced —_ charac- 
ters, the study of 
which answers 
some otherwise 
baffling questions, 
but also raises 
others of equal 
interest. 

Opening . up 
the crevice from 
which the sticky 
threads were ejec- 
ted reveals asmall 
animal, that at 
first sight might 
be taken for a 
velvety slug, one 
to three inches 
long, with a 
sinuous, tapering 
body, rather con- 
tractile, bearing 
on its heada 
pair of flexible 
antenne very like a_ slug’s 
“horns.” But whereas the slug’s 
eyes are at the tips, the beady 
eyes of Peripatus are at the bases 
of the antennz. Another feature 
distinguishing it from a slug is 
the possession of some twenty 


the front of the animal becomes extended. 


AN ANIMAL WHICH HAS REMAINED PRACTICALLY UNCHANGED FOR MILLIONS OF YEARS: 


The leg movements of Peripatus begin anteriorly and spread backwards; the nine anterior pairs 
i Among land Arthropods telescopir the body is only possible when the 
y. 
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A ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITY ~ PERIPATUS. 


By S. M. MANTON, Sc.D. 


but some individuals will starve rather than feed in cap- 
tivity. Individuals of two species have been kept alive 
in this country for four years, and young ones born in 
captivity have grown and thrived for two years—before 
going on hunger strike ! 

The eyes are curiously limited in power. With them 
the animal cannot see ahead, only upwards and outwards, 
and they are so simple in structure as to be incapable of 
recording more than variations in brightness of light. 


- What Peripatus loses in the powers of sight is compensated 


for, however, by the elaborate system of sensory hairs, 
sensitive to touch and taste, clothing not only the antenna, 
but most parts of the body. The animal is also sensitive 
to dampness; whether the sensory hairs or some other 
organ is used is not known, but this sense is of particularly 
vital importance to the creature. 

All terrestrial animals must evolve some mechanism to 


. avoid being dried up. The pores in the human skin, for 





cuticle is thin. (Photograph by R. A. H. 


example, are automatically 
regulated to prevent undue 
evaporation. Peripatus has 
signally failed in this, and 
must, as a result, keep to damp 
situations. In an ordinarily dry 
room it will lose a third of its 


PERIPATUS 
MOSELEYI—-A SIDE VIEW SHOWING THE ANIMAL CONTRACTED AND STARTING TO WALK. 


being in motion as 

















when ‘necessary, in Peripatus the trachee are simple un- 
branched tubes. Consequently, an enormous number are 
required, each with its separate opening on the surface. 
Moreover, it has evolved no mechanism for closing the 
openings. Peripatus must, therefore, keep in a con- 
tinuously damp place if it is not to dry up and die in a 
few hours. It is consequently peculiarly the prey of 
circumstances, with a result of considerable interest to 
the student of evolution. 

A colony of Peripatus in one damp 
locality will be quite isolated from 
another if.the country between is 
dry,’and in course of time each area 
has evolved its own species, just as 
oceanic islands tend to evolve their 
own endemic species. And if such 
an area should be_ temporarily 
flooded, all the Peripatus will be 
drowned, and years afterwards, 
although the environment, restored 
to normal, will still be as suitable 
as it was before, not a specimen 
will be found, for none will have 
been able to get across the inter- 
vening drier country to repopulate 
it. But in spite of the repeated 
isolation of small colonies and the 
consequent evolution of alarge num- 
berof species, the differences between 
one species and another are small. 

It is, perhaps, in the reproduc- 
tive practices that Peripatus shows 
the greatest contrast between simple 
and extraordinarily elaborate pro- 
cedures, Fertilization, for example, 
is marked by a most casual coition, 
coupled with a remarkable sequence 
leading up to the fertilization of the 
eggs. And in the development of 
the embryos many species show 
advanced features which parallel the 
highly-evolved embryonic develop- 
ment of mammals. 

It has been known for a long 
time that in some species the male 
deposits the spermatozoa in cap- 
sules anywhere on the surface of 
the female’s body, even on the 
legs. A lack of discrimination 
appears to exist, since a male will 
sometimes deposit the capsules 
on another male. The difficult 
question has been, how do the 
spermatozoa reach the ova? Some 
suggestions made were: that they 
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were injected hypodermically, that 
the female licked them off, or that 
she swallowed her skin, when this 


COMMONLY FOUND AT THE 
CAPE, SOUTH AFRICA: 
Peripatus capensis—a 
DRAWING SHOWING THE 


weight in less than four hours. 
It dries up twice as rapidly as 
an earthworm, and forty times 


pairs of short, baggy legs, each 
ending in a pair of hooks, and the 
skin, in spite of the creature’s 











slimy greeting, is dry, and soft 
and velvety to the touch. Its 
colour is variable, often matching 
exactly the surroundings, and 
each species may range from a 
dark slate to a reddish brown or 
a terra cotta, with generally a 
darker stripe down the back. 
Reddish-brown specimens on the 
fallen stinkwood trees of the 
Knysna Forest, for example, are 
remarkably difficult to see, the 
colour being precisely that of the 
wood, but in the caves on Table 
Mountain is a species completely 
lacking pigment, in the manner 
characteristic of so many cave- 
dwelling animals. 

The sticky threads which 
may first have revealed the 
presence of Peripatus come from 
two little knobs, the oral papilla. 
These are placed underneath the 
head, on either side of the mouth, 
and carry the openings of the 
slime glands, the nozzles through 
which the slime is discharged. 
This slime is stored in a reser- 
voir, rather like the sac of a 
fountain-pen, on each side of the 
body, ready to be shot out when 
the animal is disturbed. While 
in the body it is fluid, but on 
contact with air the surface 
immediately solidifies, so that adhesive beaded threads can 
be drawn out. The slime is used as a defence against enemies, 
but although Peripatus is carnivorous and small animals 
are easily entangled and immobilised in the solidified 
threads, it has never been seen to eat creatures bound in 
this way. ‘his is all the more surprising as the slime 
does not stick to the animal's own velvety skin, and there 
is no fear of Peripatus becoming the victim of its own snare. 

In captivity the animals are not always easy to feed. 
Some will take live termites, woodlice and small insects. 
Others will greedily eat freshly-killed crickets and grass- 
hoppers. Raw sheep’s liver is very generally accepted, 


DETAILED DRAWING OF 





THE PAD OF SMALL SPINES NEAR THE CLAW ON 
WHICH THE ANIMAL WALKS, AND THE PAPILL#® 
OVER THE SURFACE 


as rapidly as a smooth-skinned 


THE LEG OF PERIPATUS: THE HEAD OF PERIPATUS: A DRAWING ILLUSTRATING 
A VENTRAL VIEW SHOWING THE TERMINAL CLAW ; THE PAPILL4, ENDING IN SENSORY SPINES; NUMEROUS 
SMALL FURROWS ON THE BODY SURFACE, AND LENS OVER 
EACH EYE, WHICH ARE INCAPABLE OF RECORDING MORE 
THAN VARIATIONS IN BRIGHTNESS OF LIGHT. 


OF THE BODY. 
From the drawings by Miss A. B. Balfour. 


caterpillar of the same size. It is rather surprising that 
the earthworm should lose water by evaporation more 
slowly than Peripatus, as it is lower in the evolutionary 
scale and has a wet skin more permeable to water than 
the dry cuticle of Peripatus, which will not wet. The 
explanation lies not in the skin, but in the method of 
breathing. Peripatus, like so many terrestrial Arthropods, 
breathes by trachew, breathing-tubes which conduct the 
air from openings on the surface of the body to the inner 
tissues. But whereas terrestrial insects avoid loss of 
water by having few openings, a much-branched tracheal 
system and an efficient mechanism for closing the openings 


was shed, together with the 
attached spermatophores. 

It has now been found that, 
soon after the spermatophores are 
deposited, white blood corpuscles 
invade and break through the 
skin beneath them. The cuticle 
of the body and lower wall of 
the spermatophore rupture and 
the spermatozoa swim into the 
blood and work their way to the 
ovary, forcing their way through 
its walls in large numbers. The 
young, growing egg-cells use the 
sperms as food and grow for a 
year on this nourishment before 
they are ready for fertilization. 

In most species the young are 
born alive, although one Australian 
species lays large, yolky eggs. 
Development takes place in the 
uterus, and the embryo absorbs 
nourishment from the parent 
through its walls. 

In one South American species 
a placenta, analogous to that 
of mammals, has been evolved. 
Pregnancy in many species lasts 
for thirteen months and, as young 
are born every year, there is one 
month in every year after the 
female reaches maturity, in her 
second year, during which she 
is carrying two sets of embryos, 
one in the early stages and the other near term. 

Descended from aquatic ancestors, Peripatus has solved 
the problem of living on dry land by acquiring suitable 
means of getting about, efficient feeding devices and 
sense-organs. It has dispensed with aquatic larva. 
But although it has become thoroughly terrestrial, 
acquiring a dry skin like all terrestrial animals, it has 
developed a tracheal system which ties it inevitably to 
a damp environment, making further conquest of the 
land impossible. So Peripatus, having long ago for- 
saken water for land, has nevertheless marked time 
through countless years. 


DORSAL VIEW. 
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THE THICKNESS OF THE EARTH’S CRUST MEASURED IN A SUBMARINE. 
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THE SOLID CRUST RESTS ON T 
EXPEDITION WAS TO TRY AND DISCOVER THE SHAPE OF THE 


TRE MASS ABOVE THE OBJECT OF THE 
MNDER SURFACE OF THE CRNIST. 





IN THE COURSE OF MILLIONS OF YEARS 
THIS AAASS HAS BEEN ERODED AWAY. 
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PROBING THE SECRETS OF THE UNDERSIDE OF THE EARTH’S SOLID CRUST: THE TUDOR SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 


A proposal put forward by the Department of Geodesy and Geophysics at Cambridge, was hoped to discover what had been happening to the balancing mass or “ keel” 
sanctioned by the Royal Society and with Admiralty co-operation, led to the recent during this time. It was expected that the extremely sensitive Dutch instruments 
expedition by the submarine Tudor, fitted with delicate apparatus lent by the Dutch would give some indication of the mass of the under-surface by measuring at the 
Geodetic Commission, to probe the secrets of the underside of the solid crust of the narrowest part below the oceans (narrow because there is not so much upper weight 
Earth. Since that moment three hundred million years ago when, as a flaming, there). Therefore, Messrs. B. C. Browne and R. I. B. Cooper, of Cambridge, with 
molten mass, the Earth broke away from the sun and flying through space assumed Dr. Niewenkamp, of Holland, made the 3800-mile voyages over a period of five 
a spherical shape, it has been cooling. In cooling, and by erosion, the crust has in weeks. The results of the expedition will not be known for several months as a 
the course of time altered considerably and, as it floats on semi-molten material, it number of intricate mathematical calculations have yet to be made. 


Drawn By our Sreciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE Co-opzRATION OF THE DerartMEnT oF Georuysics, CamBpripce Umiversiry. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


APTAIN BUTCHER seems not, by profession, to 
have been a naval man: until he reached the 
Mediterranean he never set foot on a battleship. 
But he and his family were old friends of General 
Eisenhower and his family; General Eisenhower, 
before he came over to take command, had a “ Com- 
bined Operations ”’ mind and asked to have a Naval 
A.D.C. ; the Navy Department told him to choose his 
own ; and he ¢hose his friend Butcher, who appears 
to have been Washington chief of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and who promptly donned 
naval uniform. He couldn’t have chosen better; and 
those of my readers who may 
have fore-judged the quality 
of this book by the lively 
anecdotal extracts published 
in an English Sunday news- 
paper, may take my word 
for it that it is a far more 
notable contribution to 
history than was suggested 
by those excerpts. 
Originally Captain 
Butcher’s Diary amounted 
to a million words, which 
would have been enough for 
ten or twelve substantial 
volumes, which, as Macaulay 
said of a large life of Lord 
Burleigh, might have made 
light reading in the days 
of Methuselah and his kin, 
Hilpa and Shalum. Captain 
Butcher has been merciful 
and has spared us that: he 
has produced a volume of 
750 closely-printed pages. 
At the beginning, as an 
English author languishing 
and starving because of 
the paper shortage, I was 
inclined to think that his 
cutting might have been 
even more drastic. For 
instance, he says in his- pre- 
face : ‘‘ Probably not a single 
entry was made in the 
diary without the aid of one 
or more cigars. These came GENERAL EISENHOWER’S 
from a variety of sources, 


includfng friends at home, Concerning thie, photceraph, Captain Dutcher writes EA 9 amy the wer news w 
aati aa . amily were smiling for the photographer, it was withhe! rom publication. 
such oe Jerry Brandon, who knew London and the signless English roads, had her tongue out, and Mary Alice 
Steve Early, Harry Hopkins, caught in a particularly fetchin 


gee e See Sergeant Mickey; Kay Summe 
Sidney Weinberg, Harold General Bedell Smith; T. 


Smith, George , Allen, C. 
R. Smith, Earl Gammons, 
Duke Patrick, John Pelley, Ralph Brunton, Sol 
Taishoff, Edgar Bill, John Patt, Ann Gillis 
Slocum, Bob Trout and John Baer. Because 
of the generosity and thoughtfulness of these 
friends—and I’m certain I’ve overlooked 
someone—I seldom was out of my favourite 
Burns Panatelas, and a new box seemed always 
to turn up just in time to keep me going. 
It seemed like Christmas every time a box 
arrived.’’ But, as I penetrated further into 
the book, and realised the decent and honest 
nature of ‘‘ Ike’s ” Fidus Achates, I ceased to 
desire to cut anything, even the occasional 
schoolboy facetiousness. General Eisenhower 
was C.-in-C., first in the Mediterranean, and 
then in Europe, and Captain Butcher did live 
with him night and day, ran his errands, met 
his guests, was the confidant of his joys, 
depressions, anxieties and ‘ mental strife,” 
and, by sheer virtue of being natural, observant 
and industriously voluble, gives us a ‘‘ behind- 
the-scenes " picture of the war from a C.-in-C.’s 
angle which will humanise and correct the 
swarm of official documents which will 
presently leap to light. . 

The publishers remind us that “there is 
bound to be a slight American bias, just as 


particularly Eisenhower, arrived here they knew our 
military business better than we did. General Eisen- 
hower is frankly admitted to have come over with a 
“* second front in Europe ”’ bee in his bonnet ; and to 
have been converted by the force of our reasoning, bred 
from experience of world-wide warfare and amphibious 
operations, to the Mediterranean and African priority. 
The argument over that wasn’t the last he had; but 
he learnt as he went, was loyal when he was over- 
borne, was (like William the Silent) ‘‘ sevis tranquillus 
in undis,’’ and ended, by virtue of his ability, modesty 
and fairness, in establishing a confidence amongst the 





SQUARE OFFICE IN 1942. 


Photograph by Courtesy of “ Life’? Magazine. 





French in Africa 
would resist an 
American less 
bitterly than an 
Englishman. In 
any event, it 
might have been 
thought judici- 
ous to give an 
American  pri- 
ority in order 


to appease CAPTAIN HARRY C. BUTCHER, U.S.N.R., THE 

AUTHOR OF THE BOOK,“ THREE YEARS 

WITH EISENHOWER,” REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE, 


Captain Butcher, who, before his war 
service as an officer in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, worked with the Columbia 
sreereuing Siem, was a personal 
friend of meral Eisenhower, and 
was chosen by the General as his 
mal assistant in the European 
eatre of Operations. At Ejisen- 
hower’s suggestion he kept a full 
day-to-day diary of the three years’ 
association, and it is from this diary, 
originally some million words long, 
that the present book has been 
compressed 

















American sentiment: after 
all, we wanted to win the 
war. As it happened, no 
individual, of whatever 
nation, could have _ been 
found who could have done 
the military job better or 
the equally important job of 
lubricating the joints between 
the Allies. 

There is a_ portrait of 
the man here: and series of 
glimpses build up portraits 
of all the other Allied leaders, 
notably Mr. Churchill. Many 
things are noted in the Diary 
which were known to the 
public long after Captain 
Butcher was privy to them. 
For example, in July 1943 
we find Lord Louis Mount- 
batten at Algiers: ‘‘ The 
Commandg Chief has some 


** PERSONAL FAMILY”? IN LONDON $ A SMILING GROUP IN THE GENERAL’S GROSVENOR new wrinkles in warfare. 


Reconnaissance of the Chan- 


ras 90 grim and al! if ihe Generate sree ied personal nel coast of France indicates 
n ition, the Genera!’s British driver, Kay Summersby, 
Jaques who helped me write the diary, was that | the Germans are 
€ pose. From left to right, ‘Lord’ Gilbey, veteran ot World War I. and driver for the General; heavily defending the ports, 
y ; Colonel (then Captain) Tex Lee; General Mark Clark; the writer; the then three-star General ; realising the only w 
J.; Miss Jaqua; and Warrant Officer Marshall, the expert stenographer.” ealising y ay we 


could maintain a foothold 

: for operations on the Con- 
tinent would be through a port. Conse- 
quently, Lord Louis, who frequently sur- 
prises me by his amazing ability for discovery 
of ingenious devices for war, has consulted 
with scientists and has come up with three 
types of ‘ false ports,’ the use of which would 
make unnecessary, for a time at least, 
occupation of an established port.... Another 
scheme was to have huge canvas. bags 
moored to form a floating mole. Another 
is to float across the Channel a huge artificial 
harbour and to sink a large number of 
old merchant ships to form a _ breakwater. 
Other ideas are in the works—anything that 
will create an artificial harbour will help an 
invasion. The guy is a Rube Goldberg—and 
an efficient one—at war.” 

I haven't the faintest notion what a Rube 
Goldberg is: but the remark is obviously 
meant to be friendly. And so, to us, is the 
whole book : the author sharing his Chief’s views 
about Anglo-American co-operation and the 
need for a sedulously cultivated understand- 
ing. He frankly admits that when he came to 
England he knew nothing of the English 
and assures his compatriots that “ believe it 
or not, the British are really not red-coated 


there would be slight English bias had the TELEGRAPH COTTAGE, GENERAL EISENHOWER’S RETREAT DURING THE devils.” This old myth comes from the days 


author been an Englishman.’’ The warning is PREPARATIONS FOR D-DAY. of the Rebellion waged (in Chesterton’s phrase) 
superfluous : bias there really is none; there “Telegraph Cottage, Coombe Hill, near Kingston, Surrey, was taken by General Eisenhower by an English gentleman against a German 
i , ions ered A . 4 
n August 1942, as a retreat from the many distracti which both the Supreme King. It dies hard. Captain Butcher even 


is merely a natural tendency, because of con- 


tiguity, to give rather a large share of attention —_ijustrations reproduced from the book “ Three Years With Eisenhower"; by p 


to the doings of the American Forces who 
arrived over here when we had already been 
carrying on for over two years. But there is no trace 
of a desire to suggest that when the Americans, and 





e* Three Years With Eisenhower.” By Captain Harry C, Butcher, 
U.S.N.R. Naval Aide to General Eisenhower, 1942-1945. Illustrated. 
(Heinemann ; 215.) 





Commander in the London Headquarters. 


records a widespread theory in the States that 





of the Publishers, William Heinemann, Lid. 


Allied fighting Chiefs akin to that which our Prime 
Minister established with our population at home. 
It is said that an American Commander was first put 
over the heads of British soldiers with far more war 
experience than he because it was thought that tu. 





“Churchill had purposely stopped General Ike 
in the rush across France to delay a giant 


victory until the eve of the election, in order to 
help Roosevelt.’’ Well, as the Duke of Wellington 
said to the man who came up to him exclaiming 
“Mr. Jones, I believe?’’: “If you believe that 
you 'd believe anything!” 
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AN AIRCRAFT EXPERIMENT AND NEWS PICTURES FROM OVERSEAS. 


AN AIRCRAFT CRASH WITH A PURPOSE: A U.S. NAVY ‘PLANE CATAPULTED AT I00 M.P.H., COMPLETE WITH 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS AND DUMMY PILOT, CRASHING INTO A SANDBAG RAMPART AND (RIGHT). . . 
Our pictures (above and right) show an interesting experiment recently carried out at the U.S. Naval Base at Philadelphia. An 
aircraft, weighing some 12,000 !bs. and with a dummy pilot fitted with various scientific recording instruments and seated in the 
cockpit, was catapulted at 100 m.p.h. into a barricade of earth. The purpose of the test was to find a harness of sufficient strength + + + AFTER THE CRASH, CRUMPLED AND PARTLY TELESCOPED, BUT 
to retain a pilot in his seat if the aircraft should collide with a mountain-side, and at the same time of sufficient elasticity to do so WITH THE DUMMY TEST PILOT STILL ERECT IN HIS SEAT. 
without causing him serious injury. 





LEAVING THE TRAIN IN BOMBAY: AN INCIDENT ON SEPTEMBER 9, WHEN 8} IN. OF RAIN 
FELL IN THREE HOURS, FLOODING AND DISORGANISING THE CITY AND HAVING A MARKEDLY 
CALMING EFFECT ON THE COMMUNAL RIOTS, 


ONE OF THE MANY RECENT ROYALIST DEMONSTRATIONS WHICH HAVE CALLED FOR THE 

RETURN OF KING LEOPOLD TO BELGIUM, PASSING ALONG THE MEIR, IN ANTWERP. IN 

THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE TWENTY-FOUR-FLOORED TORENGEBOUW SKYSCRAPER, 
A WELL-KNOWN ANTWERP LANDMARK. 


SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS OF TO-DAY AT A GUESTS OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH SOCIETY, BOYS AND GIRLS OF LEADING ENGLISH SCHOOLS AT 


REGIMENTAL HONOURS, 135 YEARS AFTER: 
THE CANADIAN MEMORIAL AT DIEPPE, DURING THEIR RECENT TOUR OF NORMANDY AND THE 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS IN JAVA OVER THE NEWLY-FOUND GRAVE OF A SEAFORTH 

COLONEL WHO WAS BURIED IN BATAVIA WHILE ON DUTY THERE IN 181T. BATTLEFIELDS OF THE INVASION OF EUROPE. 
In 1811 the 78th Egg Highlanders, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel William Campbell, The Earl of Bessborough, Chairman of the Franco-British Society, recently led a party of more than 150 on 
in Java, cleari rom the island. Their colonel was buried oo —= when a Seaforth a tour of Normandy. Many of the party were ong of leading Public Schools, including girls from Cheltenham, 
battalion onivel i in Java in 1945, efforts were made to find his grave, and i t of thi r Westonbirt and Roedean, and boys from Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Christ's Hospital. During their visit 
a service was held there in memory of the regiment’s casualties in Java in 1aitele 1 and | they attended a ceremony in which Mr. Duff Cooper unveiled a mefhorial to Norman patriots. 
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DESIGNED TO SURVIVE THE HEAVIEST PUNISHMENT: THE / 











CENTRAL CONTROL ROO Coord 


DRAWN FOR “ 





FROM HERE ALL ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ARE CONTROLLED THROUGHOUT THE SHIP. 


IN THE CENTRE PANEL NOTE THE DIAGRAMMATIC LAY-OUT 


OF THE MAIN ELECTRIC CIRCUIT. 


THE TWO FLANKING PANELS CARRY THE CONTROL KEYS FOR. ALL DISTRIBUTION. 


DETAIL OF CONTROL KEY 
THERE ARE 340 IN SIMULTANEOUS 
OPERATION IN MAIN CONTROL ROOM. 


KEY CARRIED By 7 
THE OFFICER. OF THE Pll 
WATCH TO @RING INTO ~— 
OPERATION ONE OR. MORE 
OF THE EMERGENCY 
SWITCH BOARDS 


} 
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ee 


THE NERVE-CENTRE OF A CAPITAL SHIP: 


So much of a modern warship's machinery is driven by electricity that an inter- 
ruption of the supply would immobilise many vital services. Obviously, if a ship 
is to survive major engagements, the supply system must be invulnerable, and the 
latest Admiralty scheme can be summarised as: Ring Mains, Remote Control, 
Dispersal, and Duplication. All services draw their power from a main called 
a ring main, which runs round the ship. Dynamos, which generate the power, 
are dispersed round the ship in different highly-protected parts, and each feeds 


HOW THE ELECTRICITY VITAL 


TO 


into a different section of the ring main. If dynamos are wrecked or the main 
is broken, other dynamos still supply power to both sides of the broken ring and 
the damaged section can be isolated without disturbing working services else- 
where. The flow of current in the feeders, taking power from the ring main to 
the main services, is controlled by circuit breakers, which are opened or closed 
from Central Control, deep in the most heavily armoured part of the ship. Here, 
huge black panels display a diagram of the ring main and the feeders, in addition 
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MODERN WARSHIP. 
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FIGHTING EFFICIENCY IS CONTROLLED FROM THE CENTRE AND FOUR EMERGENCY SWITCHBOARDS. 


to an array of meters, hundreds of tiny key switches and a multitude of tiny 
coloured lamps, which give continuous information to the Watch of conditions 
all over the ship. If Central Control suffers damage, its duty is taken over by 
four separate Damage Control Points, each controlling a different section of the 
ship. When a dynamo starts up, a tiny white lamp glows on the centre panel 
and meters indicate as it runs up to working pressure. When this is reached the 
dynamo “ cuts in "’ automatically and small adjustments can be made from the 


| 
| 


Services fed are graded—armaments, radar, etc., first ; navigation, 
de-gaussing equipment, etc., next; then “ important services’; and, finally, the 
services of lesser importance—such as mess-room lighting. These priorities are 
indicated on the panels by coloured lamps. This scheme, worked out by the 
Admiralty and the General Electric Company, Ltd., of Coventry, who make the 
control equipment, provides for all eventualities which can be foreseen, and makes 
it possible for heavily damaged ships to maintain essential electrical services. 


control panel. 
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THE RETURN OF KING GEORGE II. TO GREECE: PREPARATIONS JA 
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REHANGING A PORTRAIT OF KING GEORGE II. IN ONE OF THE RECEPTION ROOMS WHICH HAS 6 Se 
BEEN PREPARED FOR THE ARRIVAL OF HIS MAJESTY FROM EXILE. 
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\ RESTORING THE PAST FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE MONARCHY: SERVANTS AT THE ROYAL PALACE 
IN ATHENS CLEANING AND REARRANGING THE BALLROOM. 
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SPRING-CLEANING " 
THE ROYAL PALACE 
IN READINESS FOR 
KING GEORGE'S 
RETURN FROM EXILE 
FOR WHICH AN OVER- 
WHELMING MAJORITY 
OF HIS PEOPLE VOTED 
IN THE PLEFISCITE 
ON SEPTEMBER I. 





(RIGHT.) THE KING'S 
BODYGUARD SMARTEN 
THEIR UNIFORMS IN 
PREPARATION FOR 
ROYAL PARADES : 
EVZONES IRONING 
PLEATS INTO THEIR 
PICTURESQUE WHITE : j 
KILTS, WHICH ARE Ba coo 
33 YARDS IN LENGTH, : ONCE AGAIN TO PROVIDE A GUARD FOR THE KING: EVZONES, WHO ARE MAINLY RECRUITED TO BAR 
FROM THE MOUNTAINOUS DISTRICTS OF GREECE,” PREPARE FOR KING GEORGE'S ARRIVAL. 
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SMOOTHING DOWN A CROWN-EMBROIDERED COVERLET IN A ROYAL BEDROOM AND 
(RIGHT) ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS, REGENT OF GREECE SINCE DECEMBER 1944, 
WAITS TO HAND OVER HIS RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE KING. 


Faia MIN RIAU SARA AAE S 


HE people of Greece who 
voted for the return of their 

king from exile by an overwhelming 
majority in the plebiscite on 
September | have been eagerly 
awaiting his arrival which was 
expected this week. The Royal 
Palace in Athens has been pre- 
pared for him and the Royal 
Bodyguard of evzones have 
been undergoing strenuous train- 
ing for their new’ duties. On 
September 19 it was reported that 
the Prime Minister, M. Tsaldaris, 
had arrived in Greece from Paris, 
where he had been attending the 
Peace Conference. On Septem- 
ber 12 a Royal Proclamation to 
the Greek people by King George 
of the Hellenes was published, in 
which he stated: ‘‘ The inde- 
pendence of our national policy 
cannot be secured by mere words, 
but only by .the fundamental 
stabilisation of our political life. 
To this cause I shall devote all 
my strength, all the bitter ex- 
perience of a life full. of vicissi- 
tudes and, above all, the sincere 
and resolute will to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion . . . the task 
on which I know the fate of my 

people depends.”’ 


(RIGHT.) REPLACING BOOKS ON THE 
SHELVES IN KING GEORGE’S STUDY 
IN READINESS FOR HIS RETURN: 
SERVANTS PREPARE FOR AN 
HISTORIC EVENT. 
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A COLOUR-PARTY ARMED WITH BRITISH RIFLES 


TO BARRACKS AFTER DRILLING ON THE SQUARE IN 


ON PARADE; AND 


PREPARATION 


(RIGHT) EVZONES 
FOR CEREMONIAL 


RETURNING 
PARADES. 
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aN NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


CO SOV a 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


O one looking for a good, substantial, straightforward, thoroughly attractive story— 

and they are far from common—could do much better than “ Britannia Mews ” 

(Collins; ros. 6d.). It may not be high art, and has not, perhaps, a very rare 
flavour; but it is a perfect godsend to the library list. 

The tale is one of social vicissitudes, with a determined character cleaving her 
way through them. In Adelaide Culver’s infancy, the adjacent Mews was respectable ; 
it enshrined the coachmen and horses of substantial families like her own. Ten years 
later, horses and respectability are on the decrease, and the Mews is forbidden ground ; 
a “nice” little girl who ventures into it may have a stone flung at her. In another 
ten years, this rule-breaking yet conventional little girl elopes with a reluctant drawing- 
master, and where should he take his bride but to the old Mews—now a full-blooded, 
a really horrifying Victorian slum. To complete the scene of domestic happiness, he 
drinks like a fish; he told her so, but of course she was going to stop him. 

Then the correct young woman rolls up her sleeves, and gets to work on things 
as they are. Nobody must know. And as her parents and her intimate cousin 
Alice have moved out of town, they never do know; they never even find out that 
Henry Lambert, by some mysterious process, has become Gilbert, and a changed 
character. Adelaide remains in the Mews, at first under compulsion, later by choice, 
throughout a long life, during which it makes a slow return to decency, and then a 
leap into fashion as a nest of bijou residences for bright young things. And still 
she has no contact with her own world: till Cousin Alice’s young daughter, in revolt 
against Surbiton and hoverjng moth-like round the bright young things, discovers her 
quite by chance. Why, the famous old Mrs. Lambert, of the Puppet Theatre, must 
be her ‘‘ Aunt Adelaide”! It is so; and we leave the indomitable old woman calm 
among the flying bombs. 

Margery Sharp has always a tendency to fairy-tale, and this book is no exception. 
But its wit and shrewdness, the variety of social contrasts and the pleasant concourse 
of men and women make it excellent value. 

Walter Allen gives us a taste of caviar and = a more intense experience, though 
some may find him odd and dislikable. 
His hero is a kind of innocent monster 
—a fat, humiliated, precocious slum 
boy who has written his way into the 
intelligentsia. There he coruscates and 
pulls his india-rubber faces, intent on 
mischief, gloating to impersonate the 
bacillus in the water supply; frank 
emotions and sincere relations with 
other people are beyond him, for his 
deeper self has stuck in the past. 

Then one day he is invited to stay 
at Swithins, in wildest Devon. That 
should be “ amusing.” It becomes 
amusing indeed; for it provides a 
skeleton, and also a delicious triangle— 
Sheila Kinlet prone at his feet, and 
her young, childish cousin Audrey 
hanging on his lips. The skeleton has 
something to do with Audrey’s papa; 
it is being allowed to stunt her growth 
and poison her self-confidence—he, the 
agent of destruction, will dig it out 
for her. Being a clever monster, he 
succeeds : and appals himself, and flees 
the horrid scene in panic. But his 
stampedings have not, as you might 
suppose, wrecked two lives. In fact, 
the two girls are all the better; he 
has cleared the air for them, and they 
can see him now as pure farce. As 
for Henry—what treasure-trove, what 
copy it has all been! 

“Rogue Elephant” (Michael 
Joseph; tos. 6d.) is brilliant in 
execution — so compactly vivid that 
one cannot afford to miss a line of it. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A. DOMINIE-SPORTSMAN. 


HERE are some exceedingly fortunate schoolboys in this country. Where they 
are to be found, I cannot say: all I know, is that their headmaster is E. H. 
Partridge, author of “ Journey Home” _ (Faber ; tos. 6d.), that he takes them out 
shooting, and that part of his creed is: ‘“‘a whippet, ferrets and a snare or two, an 
old gun, a veteran greenheart rod, any of these will help to keep a man’s feet on 
the earth for the price of another’s visits to the cinema or pints above the eight.” 
The moor and the mud-flats, the river and the high hills are lovingly dealt with; 
but the book is lifted far above the average sportsman-naturalist recollections by the 
underlying—one might almost say, the predominant—motif, which is how Mr. Partridge 
comes to grips with life in his recreations. Here are just a few of his obiter dicta: 


I believe that men have ventured so audaciously into a new Eldorado of material truth that they have 
lost their grip on some of the old eternal verities, and that for all the glitter of their artificial way of life 
they suffer from a heart-sickness which leaves them mute and troubled. . . . 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to teach fullness of life, for to-day most men and women are afraid 
of it, and most young people unaware of it. 

It is the fear of life which reconciles us to the life at second-hand which is our portion with our machines 
which we mind while they work for us, and our amusements which we watch while others play for us. . . . 

Life cannot help but mean more to a man who has grown up among other living things as well as people. 

Man is too prone to pride to be trusted with forces which give him the illusion that he can work alone, 
without the help of heaven. 

To climb any mountain is to perform in miniature the whole duty of man, 

There is nothing like the absolute purity of mountain-wind for leaving a man swept and garnished, rid 
of stale taint and old disgust. 

A thoughtful man may come as near to the fear of the Lord and the threshold of wisdom by the study of 
a gnat as by standing on some misty mountain-top in speechless contemplation of the grand scale of creation. 


From these it will be seen that this is a book to ponder. And there is a sug- 
gestion which is well worth consideration. Mr. Partridge believes that more might 
be done to bring young people back into touch with the oldest and most fundamental realities 
by the countrymen, farmers and sports- 
men who know and love the land than 
by the professional educators. 

If, as Mr. Partridge reminds us, 
man has ever been a great wanderer 
since the day he had his marching 
orders from Eden, Attilio Gatti must 
be one of the foremost wanderers of 
his generation. ““SouTH OF THE 
Sanara’”’ (Hodder and Stoughton; 
21s.) tells how he led his tenth 
expedition to Africa in twenty-three 
years, this time into the Black Africa 
of Negroes and Negroids, of thickly 
populated and extravagantly fertile 
valleys as well as of the greatest 
rivers and lakes, of mountains too 
high to be inhabited, of plains too 
arid to. be settled, of jungles 
too unhealthy to be frequented by 
anybody but the pygmies who have 
survived there from prehistoric ages. 
Starting from Stanley Falls in the 
very heart of Central Africa, he swung 
up to the elephant country of north- 
eastern Belgian Congo, plunged deep 
into the gloom of the primordial 
evergreen rain jungles of the equator, 
soared up to the brilliant sunlight 
and the bracing breezes of the 
Mountains of the Moon, plodded 
across the immense bush of the 
Rhodesias and, by climbing up and 
down the yellow-green rolling hills of 
the South African veldt, wound up 


PRICELESS DOCUMENTS WHICH ILLUMINATE THE PAGES OF ENGLISH HISTORY ONCE MORE ON EXHIBITION jn the secluded, still untouched native 
AT THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE MUSEUM IN CHANCERY LANE. 


territories of Natal. Okapi and lyre- 


What it lacks is a sufficient focus of Dein he war = valuable and historic documenta in the pomenns ion SP te rahe pees Omep wine, sheane. for horned Congo Bongo, pygmy elephant 
= ¥ : ss safe custody at epton Mallet, in merset. ey have now m resto © their o ome without the slightest ines . 

sympathy. And the reiterated theme loss or damage, and the collection is once more accessible to the public at the Museum in Chancery Lane. The Museum and _ treacherous mamba, a pygmy 
of childishness, senility, arrested devel- _ js open daily, from 1 to 4 and from Monday to Friday. Notable among the innumerable treasures on show are Domesday marriage and a Pythoness woman 
opment — the childish in every form Book; an illuminated treaty between Francis I. of France and Cardinal Wolsey on behalf of Henry VIII., dated witch-doctor are some of the things 


but that of childhood—is undoubtedly “Amiens, 18 August, | 
rather off-putting. 

Whereas the real childhood has so much charm. What a classic, fragrant little 
world in ‘‘ The River’? (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.), and how delicately painted! Rumer 
Godden says it might have been any river—Bea and Harriet and the others would 
have played in their garden, and said their lessons, and begun to grow up just the 
same; and so they would, yet it makes a difference that the river is in Bengal. A 
setting so rare and beautiful is part of the story: a story of the flowing days, and 
how Bea took them so calmly, but Harriet was going to be a writer and was all 
chaotic—and Bogey’s heroic little saga—and the war-shattered Captain John—and the 
Hindu festivals and dark faces in the background. The children, it seems to me, 
are over-conscious, they think too explicitly about life and death, and their grown-up 
friends are rather too sage. Still, it is an enchanting little book. 

In “Claudia and David" (W. H. Allen; gs. 6d.) this gay and healthy-minded 
young couple go on being married with as much zest as ever. They have their ups 
and downs, the children nearly die, the “ help ” leaves ; above all, Claudia tumbles in and 
out of desperation about her happiness. Is she still happy, is she not ? And she is always 
blissfully happy, after the thunderstorm. They will go on like that through life, Claudia 
especially ; and what is more, Rose Franken will see to it that she never palls. 

Certainly Elizabeth Daly’s “ Arrow Pointing Nowhere’? (Hammond; 8s. 6d.) is 
more demanding, even as a work of art; in the group of thrillers, this one represents 
style. It has also plenty of atmosphere, and even more problem. The Fenways are 
the very cream of New York Society, blue-blooded, cultured, hating publicity, un- 
touchable in the best sense; and yet someone, in their house, is throwing discreet 
little cries for help out of a window. Henry Gamadge obeys the call, and finds a 
household of dependants and semi-invalids, all so much on their guard that his un- 
known client can make no sign to him. And when he does clear things up—yes, 
there is a real shudder. Confusing but distinguished. 

John Rhode stands for ingenuity and solid work, but alas, he writes himself ever 
deeper into the improbable. ‘ Death in Harley Street” (Geoffrey Bles; 8s. 6d.), 
with its unaccountable case of strychnine poisoning which (says Dr. Priestley) was 
neither accident, suicide now murder, is a Rhodian puzzle of the old stamp—only one 
cannot acquit it of being far-fetched. Besides, I think that Priestley was quibbling. 

Miles Burton's “ Situation Vacant” (Collins; 8s, 6d.) is a good workaday success, 
Mr. Whyttington, an unpractical amateur of letters, has an efficient wife, who collects 
for broken-down horses in Argentina. In this good cause she employs a secretary, 
who dies by accident. So does the next one. It seems too unlikely to be true, 
and, of course, it is. Very readable. 

I felt annoyed with Anthony Gilbert this time. He always has verve, and ‘* The Spinster’s 
Secret " (Collins ; 8s, 6d.), with its oppressed child, and poor old superannuated Miss Martin 
calling Mr. Crook to the rescue, ought to have been fine stuff. But he grew careless; and 
besides, his treatment of the spinster is too: unkind. K. Joun. 











527’; Chancery Rolls from 1199 to 1934, and the First Charter Roll for the first year of King John. encountered and described in this 


enthralling record. 

There is also mystery in Syria, that country of strange and provoking reputation, 
of religious faiths and frenzies, of Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Astarte, whose rites and person 
fascinated the Mediterranean world, of Byblos, Palmyra and the dead Byzantine 
towns, of the sacred blood-red Adonis River and the house and tomb of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, of the cedars of Lebanon and the castles of the Crusaders. Robin Fedden, 
author of “Syria” (Robert Hale; 21s.), has explored Syria and the Lebanon from 
end to end. He wields a descriptive pen, he knows his history, he has a feeling for 
atmosphere. Writing of Krak, which T. E. Lawrence regarded as perhaps the best- 
preserved and most wholly admirable castle in the world, he says that the solidity 
and the art which appear to be the salient features of Crusader architecture are here 
combined in supreme fashion. ‘To stand on the top of the south-west tower,”’ he 
writes, “‘ gives one the impression of being on the bridge of a ship. . . . The fortress 
buffets the wind and rides above the extended landscape with a ship’s seeming confidence 
and mastery.” Mr. Fedden whets the appetite for more when he tells in his intro- 
duction that he does not intend to write of all that he apparently knows: “‘ the reed 
men on the Euphrates who build their huts like birds; the camel men whose tents 
are camel hair and who chew the cud, testy as their beasts; the men who live in 
the mud-built beehive villages around Aleppo and give you goats’ milk in leather 
bowls ; the men who live in caves.” Let us hope he is reserving these things for a 
second volume. The illustrations to the present one are magnificent. 

Still travelling East we come to “‘CuIna Movu.tpep By Conrvucius,” by F. T, 
Cheng (Stevens; 18s.), published under the auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. Dr. Cheng is now Chinese Ambassador in London; he will also be remem- 
bered by many as the Special Commissioner of the Chinese Government who brought 
the Chinese Art Exhibition to London in 1935. His book tells of the everyday life, 
customs, religion and philosophy of the Chinese. It goes far to remove many mis- 
conceptions which we of the West are prone to hold where the people of that older 
civilisation are concerned. Perhaps nowhere is this more apparent than in matters 
of morality, marriage and family life. In learning of China’s people, we learn also 
of Confucius, for Dr. Cheng is steeped in the wisdom of the sage, and he has rendered 
a great service both to his own race and to us in his work, Here is the East 
explained to the West by one who knows both intimately. 

It was Rudyard Kipling, himself a journalist, who eulogised that “ Kensal Green 
of Greatness, called the Files."” How valuable, how romantic old newspapers can be and are 
is made abundantly evident in R. J. Cruikshank’s ‘“‘ Roarinc Century, 1846-1946” 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.). Mr. Cruikshank went to the files to get materiaf for an 
article on the centenary of the newspaper which Charles Dickens founded in 1846, the 
Daily News. Once in those catacombs he found himself so sugfrounded by matters 
of interest that he could not resist the call to explore further. The outcome is the present 
volume—a well-told tale of the great Victorian age. W. R. CaLvert. 














Our part of the job 


Under the national air lines scheme, the Empire, Far East and 
North American routes were allotted to B.O.A.C. You can see the 
pattern of our chief commitments in this map. West, South and 
East across the world run the lines to the New World, the Empire 
and the Orient. That is our part of the job; an important part, 
and one we are proud to play. But, above everything else, a part 
that has been very soundly rehearsed. Our men have been 
pioneering, organising and flying the Empire routes since the 
first line from Britain to India was opened. That was in 1929 : which 
gives us 17 years of learning how. To- 


day, we are flying 450,000 miles a week 
on the B.O.A.C. Speedbird Routes. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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When a car—or a cricketer—gives a consistently high 
average of performance look for certain bred-in-the-bone 
characteristics. In the @ Midget these are liveliness, 
flexible power, rapid acceleration and supreme road 
worthiness. The new T.C. Series faithfully maintains the 
tradition. 


Price . £412 10s. Od. ex Works 
(plus purchase tax £115 6s.-8d.) 
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THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD, ABINGOON-ON-THAMES. BERKS. [Xf 
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A Great Inheritance 


The foundations of Lloyds Bank are firmly rooted in the past. It | 


inherits great traditions of which it is proud. 


But it is most proud of the tradition which insists that it shall always | 


look towards the future. It is responsive to change, marching with 
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Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 


the times, increasing the efficiency and versatility of its services as | 


often as modern conditions demand- 
Tradition stabilises. Enterprise enriches. Lloyds Bank has both. 


LLOYDS BANK (@ 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 1077 
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* Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 














KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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The Common Cold 


—this may help you 


F you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during the winter, 
I Serecuicia may help you. We do not claim definitely that it will, nor 
do we pretend that it is infallible. But many t $ of regular users 
find in Serocalcin the means of successfully preventing and treating colds 
—?nd so may you. 







Prevention of colds 
Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. im many cases this 
gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold : 
Three tablets are taken three times daily. ed in the early neo 
of acold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days. Serocaicin is suit 
for adults and children. 

The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 

costs 8/54d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets — 3/444. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Lid., 
Watford, for descriptive booklet ** Immunity from Colds.’ 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 
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The ESSE 





Heat 


Hotplate 

















The extended tongue is 
in contact with the 

burning fire, directing 
and storing heat within the massive 
Hotplate body. The Esse Heat Storage 
Cooker itself, and the hotplate when not 
in use, is sealed by thick insulation. 
Thus fuel bills are cut, and the cooker 
is ready for instant use 24 hours a day. 


small, conti 





THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS ; 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: BONNYBRIDGE, 
SCOTLAND. —- LONDON SHOWROOMS & 
ADVISORY DEPT: 46 DAVIES STREET W.!. 




















ROUYER GUILLET BRANDY — OVER 140 YEARS’ REPUTATION 








Op Anéus 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
Gentle as a Lamb 
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sake 


we must 
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Prestcold 


WILL MAKE 


RKefrz geration 


AN EVERY-HOUSEHOLD WORD 








EECEE MAKE A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD, COWLEY, OXFORD 

















The joy of using Creda electric appliances has 
been withheld from many households owing to our 
war-time activities but large-scale production will 
be resumed just as soon as labour is available. 
You can expect new designs giving still better 
service in your home, 


Creda for 


ELECTING WATER MEAT ERS 


KETTLES - FIRES - COOKERS 
BOILERS AND HEATERS 


Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM | Branches at: BOURNEMOUTH, MANCHESTER, PORTSMOUTH. 
BRISTOL, CAMBERLEY, ALDERSHOT. 


consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired 
condition or in any unauthorised cover bw way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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On all counts the most 


suitable aircraft yet produced 


for the industrial executive 
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